THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
ing, until he could show his ability to understand, to speak,
and to write Latin.
To point to the parochial system of the Church is to give
one part of the answer. The parish priest in every generation
has an eye for a likely lad, and gives a good deal of his spare
time to helping him onward. John of Salisbury, for example,
in pure scholarship the finest flower of the twelfth century,
and perhaps of the whole Middle Ages, had his elementary
schooling at the hands of the parish priest of Old Sarum about
the year 1130. He also had other things less desirable than the
rudiments of Latin grammar. This particular priest beguiled
his loneliness by practising necromancy and die blacker arts.
Crystal-gazing was his hobby, and the essential condition of
success was that the scrying should be done by an innocent
youth. John was therefore shown the crystal globe, but could
see no chirping and muttering spirits in it. He tells the tale
himself in his famous fragment of autobiography:
It happened that he made me and a boy somewhat bigger
than I, after some unholy preliminaries, sit at his feet and apply
ourselves to this sacrilegious business of scrying, so that what
he sought to know might by our means be revealed to him,
either in nails smeared with some consecrated oil or chrism, or
in the smooth polished body of a basin. When then, some
names having been invoked, which, child as I was, I judged
from the horror I felt at hearing them to be names of evil
spirits, and certain adjurations having been uttered by way of
preface, my comrade had intimated that he saw some shapes,
though but dim and misty, I for my part proved myself so
blind a scryer that I could see nothing there but the nails or
basin. So I was after this considered useless for this sort of
employment.1
1 Policraticus II: 28. Tr. Clement Webb. John of Salisbury (Methuen),
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